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the University of Dorpat, immured in its Germanic tradition, alone remained peaceful and unaffected by the stormy currents of Russian academic life. Putiatin advocated forceful policies, but his proposals were disavowed by the tsar and he was dismissed in December, 1861. A. V. Golovnin, a man of liberal views, became minister of education.
Golovnin realized that repression was not enough and that the situation called for basic reforms. Opportunity for action was provided by the report of an official committee which since 1858 had been working, in collaboration with the faculty of the University of St. Petersburg, on revision of the charter of that institution. In December, 1861, the report, together with the observations of other Russian universities which were consulted, was examined by a committee of government officials and university professors. The outcome of their labor was the draft charter intended for the use of all Russian universities; it was translated into English, French, and German and was circulated to Russian and foreign institutions of learning, to educators, and to lay and ecclesiastical officials. Meanwhile the distinguished jurist Professor K. D. Kax^elin was dispatched abroad to make a firsthand study of the organization of German, French, and Swiss higher schools. In the light of the information collected and of the comments received which were published in two bulky volumes, the draft was revised several times (partly by a committee of high officials under the chairmanship of the reactionary Count S. G. Stroganov), was approved by the State Council, and was promulgated on June 18, 1863.
The charter of 1863 restored university autonomy and did away with most of the restrictions imposed in and after 1835. University councils consisting of members of the faculty, and the officers they elected, were given wide control over academic and administrative matters. Curators of the school regions, however, retained the function of general supervision, while government-appointed inspectors were shorn of most of their powers. There were created elective university courts which, unlike those of 1804, had jurisdiction only over disciplinary offenses committed by the students. "Outsiders," that is, persons who did not qualify as students in good standing, were authorized to attend lectures, but the doors of the universities remained closed to women, although their admission was urged by the universities of St. Petersburg, Kiev, Kharkov, and Kazan. The University of Moscow, on the other hand, expressed itself against the admission of women on the